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will not raise prices beyond the figure that leaves to purchasers an in- 
ducement to produce the commodities that they offer in exchange. 
"Healthy trade," he concludes, "depends upon a proper balancing of 
the competitive and monopolistic influences." 

In Part III the most satisfactory chapters are those devoted to " The 
Basis of Distribution" and "The Shares in Distribution," which deal 
with aspects of the problem that receive but scanty consideration in 
most treatises. The subsequent chapters upon rent, interest, profits 
and wages, present views that have gained a strong following among 
those who are eager for a complete reconstruction of economic theory. 
The Ricardian doctrine of rent receives rough treatment, but it seems 
to be Walker's version of the theory that comes in for most of the 
thwacks, and it is probable that the substance of Ricardo's teachings 
will survive the onslaught. The amount of each share in the product 
of industry is shown to be the value of the service of the corresponding 
factor of production, and this value is explained by examining the con- 
ditions of demand and supply. Such an approach to the problem is 
highly satisfactory, but the results of the discussion prove convincing 
or unconvincing according to one's zeal for the reconstruction of the 
science. Even the most conservative reader, however, will find some- 
thing that is stimulating and suggestive in Professor Hicks's presenta- 
tion of the central problem of economic theory. 

Charles J. Bullock. 

Williams College. 



Der Moderne Kapitalismus. Von Werner Sombart. Leipzig, 
Duncker und Humblot, 1902. — 2 vols., 669, 646 pp. 

Capitalism, in Sombart's sense of the term, is the economic system 
in which the controlling factor is the capitalist-undertaker, who seeks 
by purchase and re-sale of commodities or services to reproduce with 
a profit an original fund of wealth. It is sharply contrasted with handi- 
craft economy, since it is the aim of the craftsman merely to secure a 
"fair living" as a reward for his personal exertions. What Sombart 
considers fundamental in modern economic history is the displacement 
by capitalism of the economy of the craftsman. Through study of the 
genesis and progress of capitalism he endeavors to find unity in the 
complicated phenomena of economic evolution. 

Sombart pronounces untenable the natural view that capitalism origi- 
nated in the growth in wealth of certain branches of mediaeval trade 
and the gradual subjection of the producer to the trader. An imposing 
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mass of historical data is employed to prove that mediaeval trade was 
carried on upon a scale too small to result in any considerable accu- 
mulation of wealth. Moreover, the attitude of the mediaeval trader 
was that of the craftsman. He aimed to secure a fair living as a com- 
pensation for his efforts and risk. Accordingly, it is improbable that 
the capitalist of the later centuries was the direct descendant of the 
merchant of the guild. 

Before capitalism could arise, wealth had to exist in large masses, and 
in the hands of persons who would use it for gain. The accumula- 
tions of the Church and of the feudal barons were sometimes extensive, 
but they were held as a reserve for consumption. With the introduc- 
tion of money payments a class of burgher parasites — usurers, farmers 
of revenues — arose, and rapidly attained to great wealth. The Cru- 
sades furnished rich opportunities to Italian purveyors; and the growth 
of towns in the later middle ages resulted in a rise in land values which 
enriched the original families of the towns. The exploitation of colonies, 
first in the Eastern Mediterranean and later in the East and in America, 
brought great wealth to the more enterprising states of Europe; and 
the profits of the slave trade resulted in further accumulations. These 
ill-gotten gains, in Sombart's view, afforded the material basis for capi- 
talism. The origin of the capitalistic habit of thought still requires 
explanation. Sombart conjectures that the insatiate greed for gold 
which was prevalent after the Renaissance, developed in the calculat- 
ing mind of the burgher that unlimited desire for profits which charac- 
terizes the capitalist. 

Whatever fault economic historians may find with this account of 
the genesis of capitalism, no one can criticise adversely Sombart's de- 
scription of its slow but irresistible progress during the last century. 
This part of the work is chiefly a description of the changes that 
have taken place in Germany since 1850, and will prove invaluable 
to future generations of economists. 

The second volume is ostensibly devoted to the theory of capitalistic 
evolution, but is in reality little more than an attempt to classify the 
more important business practices of the present. A theory of con- 
sumption is indeed attempted, but it amounts to nothing more than a 
very detailed proof of the self-evident fact that consumption is in- 
creasing and becoming more refined. The third book of the volume 
is entitled Die Theorie der gewerblichen Konkurrenz, but it contains 
nothing which one could call a satisfactory discussion of competition. 
What it really gives is an analysis of the economic advantages of the 
capitalistic mode of production as compared with the methods of the 
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handicrafts. The author thinks that this is vastly superior to the com- 
mon-place discussion of the advantages of the large business unit over 
the small one. This is, of course, natural, since German economics is 
at present expending so much of its energy upon the antiquated " handi- 
craft problem." But as a result Sombart's scheme offers no place for a 
treatment of what an American would consider the far more important 
problems of industrial concentration and monopoly. This may, how- 
ever, be reserved for the later volumes, of which the author promises 
several. The only part of the book which is of much interest is the 
refutation of the theories of those who expect a revival of the artistic 
handicrafts. Here Sombart is on his own ground, since common sense 
is required rather than theoretical acumen. 

On the whole, the work is one of the most valuable of recent con- 
tributions to economic history. Unfortunately, it is excessively prolix, 
even for a German work, and its spirit is often irritatingly egotistical. 
"All that has been written on this subject is so unsatisfactory that it 
will not even serve us as a point of departure," is a characteristic 
assertion. Plagiarism and injustice stamp the criticism of Roscher, 
" that eminently brilliant man, through whom German economics lost 
a whole life-time." (II., 188.) It is a pity that some one who speaks 
English was not secured to read the proof of the numerous English 
quotations, almost every one of which contains some unfortunate mis- 
take. A satisfactory table of contents and an excellent index enhance 
considerably the value of the work. 

Alvin S. Johnson. 

Columbia University. 



